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For “‘ The Friend.” 
New Cider a Dangerous Beverage. 


The following is an abridgement or portion 
of two Tracts, on the above subject, from the 
pen of Wm. M. Thayer. 

“The friends of total abstinence must dis- 
card the use of cider as a beverage, whether 
sweet or sour. ‘True, there is no intoxicating 
eement in unfermented cider; but then fer- 
mentation begins much sooner than people 
suppose. Says Dr. Hayes, the distinguished 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, ‘I detect 
alcohol in cider generally when it is twenty- 
four hours old—sooner still when the apples 
are much decayed. Often fermentation be- 
ae about as soon as the juice is expressed, 

th hot weather and advanced decay hasten- 
ing the process. Even when the apples are 
wholly sound, fermentation usually begins 
within twenty-four hours after the juice is 
expressed.’ 

Such being the fact, it is quite evident that 
so-called sweet cider is used long after it has 
become intoxicating. Children suck it through 
4’ straw from the barrel after fermentation. 
For weeks after it is made it is drunk by 


many people, old and young, on the plea of 


wing sweet cider, thus exposing themselves to 
the danger of creating an appetite for strong 
drink. The danger may appear small to the 
uninitiated, but two facts prove that it is 
perilous. 

1. It is impossible for the drinker to tell 
when new cider becomes intoxicating. Said 
man who had manufactured cider twenty 
years, ‘When you can tell when a pig becomes 
ahog, then you can tell when new cider be- 
comes intoxicating—and not till then.’ A 
homely remark, but true. Said another per- 
son, ‘I purchase a new coat and put it on; I 
Wear it awhile, and it is a new coat still; but 
it is wearing out daily; and there comes a 
time when it ceases to be a new coat, and be- 
comes an old one; but I cannot tell when it 
i. So it is with cider. I cannot tell when is 
teases to be harmless and becomes intoxicat- 
ing ; so that the only way of safety is not to 
Use it at all.’ 

2. The appetite for strong drink is formed 
48 readily on cider that has five or ten per 
tent. of alcohol, as it ison whisky having fifty 
Per cent. of alcohol. Whether the appetite is 
treated or not, does not depend upon the quan- 
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but whether there is any there at all. 


as surely to their cups on beer that has five 


or eight per cent. of alcohol, as they do on of 


brandy or gin. 


At a public meeting at the Washingtonian | 


Home, Boston, where sixty reformed inebriates 
were present, the question was put to them, 
‘How many of you think that you cannot 
drink a glass of the mildest form of intoxi- 
cating liquor without going back to your 
former habits?’ every man rose to his feet, 
thus confessing that cider and all other fer- 
mented drinks are dangerous. 

This fact is not generally understood, and, 
in consequence, many persons go to ruin. If 
the appetite for strong drink can be created 
by the use of fermented cider, and we cannot 
tell when fermentation begins, it follows that 
there is no safety except in the total disuse of 
the article. Especially is this true of the 
young who are in the habit of drinking sweet 
cider. If they could tell the exact day or hour 
when fermentation takes place, they might 
use the beverage to that time with impunity ; 
but since this is impossible, they hazard all 
that is dear in life by making a beverage of 
cider in any form. 

A few years since, a young man of twenty- 
three years, in Massachusetts, went to the 
drunkard’s grave: His friends called him a 
‘cider drunkard.’ He formed the appetite in 
boyhood, when he sucked ‘sweet cider,’ as he 
called it, through a straw. Cider became his 
daily beverage. At fourteen and fifteen years 
of age he would become beastly drunk on this 
beverage. All persuasions and entreaties tailed 
to reform him. At eighteen years of age bis 
father offered to buy him a farm if he would 
give up his cider and-sign the pledge. ‘I'd 
rather have my cider,’ he replied—an answer 
that fearfully proved him to be a cider drunk- 
ard. He drank himself into his grave at 
twenty-three. 

It is our duty to set a safe example. The 
foregoing facts prove that the use of new cider 
is not a safe example for our sons or reformed 
drunkards. Many boys have formed the ap- 
petite for stronger drinks upon it. While 
some indulge and escape ruin, others indulge 
and plunge into ruin. 

A reformed drunkard exclaimed in a tem- 
perance society where the cider question was 
under discussion, ‘If you have any regard for 
us, don’t set the example of drinking even 
sweet cider!’ How can we disregard this ap- 
peal without violating the divine injunction, 
‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.’ 

Asa Allen, of Walpole, Massachusetts, was 
reformed in 1841. But twelve or fifteen years 
before, he signed the early pledge that allowed 
the use of cider, and still continued a drunkard 
upon that beverage. It was not until he ban- 
ished cider with all other liquors, that he re- 
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And | experience as proof that cider would make and 
so reformed drunkards affirm that they return a 


men drunkards. 
he murderer Howard, who took the life 
Harrison, in Rochester, New York, 
confessed that his courage failed him when he 
first planned to perpetrate the deed ; and it 
was not until he went into the cellar and drank 
freely of cider that he was nerved to accom- 
plish his murderous purpose. 

Many people strangely suppose that the 
use of cider and other fermented liquors weans 
drinkers from the use of distilled spirits. There 
could not possibly be a greater delusion. 
What has been stated proves that it wins to 
the use of rum, brandy and gin. 

A notorious thief confessed that he stole 
irst, a piece of chalk; second, a hen’s egg; 
third, a jack knife; and then, whatever he 
could lay his hands upon. So many a drunk- 
ard has acknowledged that he drank jirst, new 
cider; second, domestic wine ; third, whisky ; 
and then, whatever Satan makes to feed a 
raging appetite. 

‘A prudent man forseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on, and 
are punished.’—Prov. xxii. 3. 

CIDER NOT HARMLESS. 

In proof that cider is not a harmless bever- 
age, let us attend to the following :—“ Cider 
has a larger per cent. of alcohol than lager 
beer, strong beer, porter, or ale.” Dr. Hayes 
has furnished us with the following table : 

Lager beer has from 2} to 3} per cent. of 
alcohol. 

Strong beer is variable; but has a larger 
per cent. of alcohol than lager beer. 

Porter has from 4 to 7 per cent. of alcohol. 

Golden ale has but 5,4, per cent. of alcohol. 

Cider has from 4 to 10 per cent. of alcohol. 

Also, 4,8, per cent. of the ‘ absolute alcohol’ 
in cider is equal to 10 per cent. of rum: that 
is, ten glasses of cider are equal to one glass 
of rum. 

It appears from this analysis that cider has 
a larger per cent. of alcohol than either of the 
other liquors named, and hence must be more 
intoxicating. 

‘But cider is not intoxicating before it fer- 
ments,’ says the objector. Very true; and 
the same is also true of wine—it is not intoxi- 
cating before it ferments. While, then, there 
may be a time when drinking cider or wine 
may not intoxicate, it is nevertheless true that 
cider ferments much quicker than most peo- 
ple imagine. Under these circumstances, will 
not the true Temperance man forego the plea- 
sure of this onal advantage—if advantage 
there be—for the sake of the cause and his 
fellow-men? Surely he cannot be willing to 
make any great sacrifice for the good of others 
if he cannot relinquish a few glasses of ‘sweet 
cider’ annually for their welfare. And this 
consideration derives force from the fact, that 
many children drink ‘sweet cider,’ as they 
call it, long after it has fermented ; until it is 
two or three months old they use it, believing 


tity of alcohol there is in what a person drinks, |formed ; and he often referred in public to his|that it is not intoxicating. Thus they run 
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the risk of creating an appetite for intoxicat- 
ing drinks, since that appetite (according to 
the testimony of the best medical writers, con- 
firmed by the universal testimony of reformed 
inebriates) may be formed as really on fer- 
mented as on distilled liquors. 

An agent of the Massachusetts Temperance 
Alliance has labored four years in secular 
schools introducing the pledge. At first, 
through a large number of towns, he obtained 
the pledge of ninety per cent. of the scholars. 
At length he reached a cluster of towns where 
he obtained only sixty per cent.—two-thirds 
asmany. He inquired after the cause. He 
visited many families, and found that many 
parents believed that distilled spirits create 
the drunkard’s appetite, and that fermented 
liquors do not. A fruit of this opinion was 
the manufacture of much cider and consider- 
able domestic wine—also not guarding their 
children against their use. He visited several 
schools, where the teachers told him that from 
four to eight scholars had come into school in- 
toxicated. Nearly all of them were intoxi- 
cated upon cider. After long and careful ob- 
servation, this agent is satisfied that more 
boys form the appetite for strong drink by 
using cider than by drinking any other bever- 
age. Few boys under fourteen years of age 
drink ale, strong beer, or lager beer ; but some 
of them do drink cider, under the mistaken 
notion that it is harmless, and thus form the 
appetite for whisky. 

The testimony that cider creates drunken- 
ness, can be furnished almost without limit. 

In 1868, Horace Greely wrote of the sad 
effects of cider in former days, thus: 

The farmer returning weary from his daily 
toil, ate his supper, and sat down by the fire- 


side to talk and drink through the evening. 
Mug after mug of cider was drawn and drank, 
neighbors dropping in to share with his family 


the chat and its exhilaration. The boys 
who graduated from those firesides too often 
evinced, at an early age an insatiable appetite 
for stimulants—an appetite created, but by no 
means satisfied, by cider; an appetite which 
very often consigned them to early and un- 
honored graves. I have known whole families 
to be burnt out, and their farm sacrificed, by 
the fiery thirst palpably generated by sucking 
and soaking around the family cider-barrel. 

In 1836, John T. Norton, of Farmington, 
Ct., said: ‘ Cider, strong beer, and wine are at 
the bottom, at the foundation of intemperate 
drinking. In the country, particularly New 
England, cider, rather than water, has been 
the common beverage. Until within a few 
years, I believe I may safely say, in a majority 
of the families of New England, the water- 
pitcher was never placed upon the dinner- 
table, and I may add the mug of cider had its 
place on a majority of the tea and breakfast- 
tables. A love of stimulating drinks was thus 
formed, and a supposed necessity for such 
drinks with food was thus created in youth, 
and almost in infancy.’ 

An article on cider, published a few months 
since by a ‘practical chemist,’ closes as fol- 
lows: In districts where cider is commonly 
‘used, it produces as much idleness, dissipation, 
and crime as beer and beer-shops do in other 
parts of the country. The manufacture of 
cider (as a drink) is a source of physical and 


moral evil; it is a perversion of the fruits of 


the earth from their legitimate use; it helps 
to increase the number of the victims of in- 
temperance, and all who are anxious to promote 


ene ae 


the moral and religious improvement of the people 
ought to discourage the use of cider, as well 
as the use of all other alcoholic drinks.” 


For The ‘‘ Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections. 
PROPHETIC. 

At a meeting in Acushnet, Massachusetts, 
nearly eighty years ago, Joseph Hoag arose, 
and uttered these solemn words of warning : 

“Friends I have a message to deliver, and 
I want you individually to turn your atten- 
tion to your own feelings, for if you do, doubt- 
less the one to whom it belongs will feel the 
force and evidence of it. It has appeared as 
plain to my mind, as a plain printed book, so 
that I neither doubt nor scruple, that there 
is one.in this meeting, who has lived a good 
moral life, been a good companion, a good 
parent, a good neighbor, and an honest dealer, 
but has settled down at ease, thinking this 
was enough; yet thou hast not made thy 
peace with thy God, and not a moment to 
spare, for thy time is very short ; thou must 
go home to be seen of men no more. O! let 
not sleep rest upon thine eyes, nor slumber 
upon thine eyelids, until this work is done ; 
for thou shalt have no time upon a languish- 
ing bed; for when thy change comes, in the 
language of the apostle,—it shall be in an in- 
stant, at the twinkling of an eye; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

It may well be imagined that this message, 
accompanied with a measure of Divine. au- 
thority, must have produced a great effect 
upon those assembled. Some time after a 
Friend about 60 years of age, who belonged 
to Acushnet Meeting, and was present on this 
occasion, went to the barn near night to milk 
his cow a little earlier than usual, as it seemed 
likely to rain. While he was milking, he was 
struck with lightning and instantly killed. 

When the same minister was in Nova Scotia 
in 1801, he had a meeting at Digby. In the 
course of his communication, he says, “ I was 
led to address the mother of a family, that 
mourned with heart-rending grief fora drunk- 
en husband, that was spending his property 
at taverns in drunkenness, so that she greatly 
feared her children would come to poverty 
and want. I had to speak to her thus: ‘ Hold 
up thy head in hope, for thou shalt soon be 
relieved of thy burden; thy husband shall be 
taken away and laid beneath the turf, and not 
suffered to deprive thee of a living, nor thy 
children of a home. When this takes place, 
see that thou art a mother to thy children, 
bringing them up in the fear of the Lord, that 
He may be a husband to thee, and a father to 
thy children, and may bless you.’ 

“ After meeting there came in several where 
I was; one man looked on me and said: ‘ Ac- 
cording to your preaching, such a man is going 
to die soon, and you pictured him out exactly.’ 
I asked if he was at meeting? He answered, 
‘Yes, and his wife too.’ Before I got away 
from the place, there came a man into the 
house where I was, and said, such a man is 
dead, just as the minister said. He died drunk, 
and now we want to get the minister to stay 
and preach the funeral sermon. I thought it 
best to pass away as quickly as I could.” 

When Joseph Hoag was travelling in the 
Southern States, he attended a Monthly Meet- 
ing at Springfield, where, he says, “1 felt my 
mind drawn to make a visit to the women’s 
meeting. I opened it to the men, had their 
consent, and a Friend was named to go in with 


me. Soon after I got there, it was opened to 
me that there was one in the meeting who 
was accused of stealing, and who was entire} 
innocent of the crime. I sat under the exep. 
cise until my Master showed me how and jn 
what manner to take hold of the subject, ] 
then rose and said, ‘Had I in the men’s meet. 
ing met with what I have here, I should not 
have been so much surprised, for men ¢ 

in the business of the world, will sometimes 
run across and spot each other; but to fing 
amongst the other sex, where we look for the 
finest feelings of sympathy, an accusing of ay 
innocent sister of taking property which jg 
not her own, and keeping it for her own 
who is as innocent of any such crime ag g 
child unborn; and not only accusing, but 
whispering and spreading it abroad to the 
great injury of the credit of the innocent; and 
what is worse, for those who sit in high sta. 
tions to sanction these reports, and to giye 
them force, is cruel; and that this should be 
found among them, I am surprised ; but reat 
assured, that the Lord will overturn all this, 
and the day will come that it will be known 
who is innocent. The Lord will plead the 
cause of suffering innocence ; and if thou who 
art the sufferer keeps in the quiet, abiding in 
patience, the day shall come that thou shalt 
be carried over the heads of thy accusers.’ 

“J passed on, and no one said anything to 
me on the subject. I heard nothing of it for 
years, but when I did, it was said that two 
members of that meeting, with their cbildren, 
had accused a daughter-in-law, a widow, of 
taking and secreting several hundred dollar 
in money, that was not her own. Several 
years passed. At length the man who had 
the money came forward and let it be known 
that he had it, and that the widow’s husband 
had paid the money to him a few days before 
his death, for land that he gave a deed for, 
The deed was tound, which agreed with the 
man’s testimony. Thus I was credibly in 
formed, the poor widow was cleared. I leave 
this with a hope it may be a caution to others, 
how they accuse on suspicion, and give pain 
to suffering innocence.” 

Many years ago, Peter Gardiner, a Friend 
who lived in Essex, England, on a ro 
visit to Scotland, came to the house of John 
Richardson, who then dwelt at Bridlington, 
in Yorkshire. “In the evening the doors being 
shut, Peter asked him if any Friend lived that 
way, pointing with his finger; John told him 
he pointed towards the sea, which was not 
far from thence. He said he believed he must 
go and see somebody that way in the mor 
ing.. John asked him if he should go with 
him? he said he believed it would not be best, 
and so went to bed. 

“Tn the morning when John’s wife had pre 
pared breakfast, he thought he would go and 
see if the Friend was well, but found that he 
was gone; at which John Richardson wor 
dered. Soon after, Peter came in, to whom 
John said, Thou hast taken a morning walk, 
come to breakfast. Before they had done 
eating, a Friend from the quay, or harbot 
which lay in the direction that Peter Gardinet 
pointed to over night, came in, and said, * 
wonder at thee, John, to send this man with 
such a message to my house; and related a 
follows, viz: That he came to him as he was 
standing at the fish-market-place, looking @ 
the sea, to observe the wind, and he 
him if he would walk into his house? To 
which Peter answered that he came for 
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e; this was in the twilight of the morn- 
in. When we went into the house, Peter in- 
ired whether his wife was well; to which 
the man answered, that she was sick in bed, 
and invited him to go in and see her; he said 
became so todo. Being conducted into the 
chamber where the sick woman was, he sat 
down by her; and after a short time told her, 
that the resignation of her mind was accepted 
instead of the deed, and that she was excused 
from the journey which had been before her, 
gd should die in peace with God and men. 
Then turning to the man, her husband, he 
aid, Thy wife had a concern to visit the 
cburches in another country beyond the sea, 
bat thou wouldst not give her leave, so she 
shall be taken from thee; and behold, the 
lord’s hand is against thee, and thou shalt. be 
blasted in whatsoever thou doest, and reduced 
towant thy bread.” The man seemed angry 
with John Richardson, who said to him, “ Be 
still, and weigh the matter, for I knew not of 
the Friend’s going to thy house ; but thought 
he was in bed, and did not inform him about 
thee nor thy wife ;” at which he went away. 
“In about two weeks afterwards the man’s 
wife, before mentioned, died, as Peter had 
foretold. At that time, the man had three 
ships at sea; his son was master of one, and 
asecond son was on board of another, and 
in their voyages they were all wrecked, or 
foundered, and their cargoes chiefly lost ; his 
two sons and several of the hands being 
drowned. The man soon after broke and 


@uld not pay his debts, but came to want 


bread before he died, though he had been in 
good circumstances, if not very rich.” 

On Peter Gardiner’s return from this visit 
to Scotland, he was taken sick at Carlisle and 
there died. Whilst on his death-bed, John 
Bowstead relates, that “there came into the 
room one that was not a Friend, but under 
convictions in his heart ; Peter Gardinerasked 
me,as I sat upon the bedside by him, Who 
that was that came into the room? There 
being many, and most of them Friends, I said 
This is a Friend. Ah! said he, it is no Friend; 
isit not such a one? so called him near,—and 
itwas so. Peter Gardiner was so full of the 
small-pox, that he could not see at that time. 
He then spoke to the young man, and said, 
Thou hast no peace in thy lying down, nor in 
thy uprising; therefore, I charge and warn 
thee in the name of the Lord my God, that 
thou speedily return, and draw near unto the 
Lord, whilst thou hast a day afforded thee. 
For now is the day of thy visitation, and the 
lord is still striving with thee; and if thou 
dost not return, thou wilt repent, when time 
will be too late with thee. tell thee, thou 
wouldst be heir of two kingdoms, but wilt 
hever obtain them both.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Responsibility of Parents. 

The responsible station of parents to whom 
their dear children do and should look for 
Night direction, for pious example.as well as 
Christian precept, is very great. Athd Ob! 
theneed there is that the dear lambs com- 


mitted may, by the consistent godly walk of 


those set over them, be drawn to take Christ’s 

yoke upon them and to learn of Him the pre- 

tious lessons of humility, meekness, and lowli- 

bess of heart. 

_ Consistent, heavenly-minded parents, hav- 

‘Ng a proper religious concern themselves for 
salvation of their own souls, cannot but 


feel an earnest prayerful solicitude for the 
souls of their dear children, that they may 
experience Divine preservation from the con- 
taminating influences of a world that lieth in 
wickedness. And no one knows how effectual 
the fervent petitions of concerned parents are 
towards these great ends. School teachers 
are also enjoined, in our Discipline, to seek 
for ability “to instruct the children under 
their carain the principles of the Christian 
religion, and in the peculiar testimonies of 
our religious Society.” 

The great importance of parents and teachers 
becoming themselves, in the first place, ac- 
quainted with the God of their lives through 
the revelations of his dear Son, or through 
obedience to the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus so as to influence their children 
aright, cannot be over estimated. In this 
way only can they be enabled to direct their 
precious charge to the still small voice of the 
dear Saviour, and influence to a consistent 
followmg of Him in whose favor there is life. 
In this way only can they practically com- 
mend to a peace-giving acquaintance with 
this holy Leader, or seek to guide their foot- 
steps in the flock of Christ's companions. In 
this way only can they be made instrumental, 
as far as possible, in preparing the way for 
their children to faithfully occupy with the 
measure of grace purchased for them by a 
Redeemer’s sufferings and death. 

When parents or teachers are not religiously 
concerned for themselves, nor brought under 
a sense of the serious accountability that rests 
upon them, they will not be likely to restrain 
those placed under them from conformity tothe 
world in its fashions, customs and ways; a testi- 
mony which must ever characterize the self- 
denying followers of Him, the Lord of life and 
glory, whom the world hated, condemned and 
crucified. The fearful accountability of such 
parents who can tell? Neglectful themselves 
of the talents committed, or not having yielded 
their own hearts to the tenderly striving in- 
fluence and qualifying power of the grace of 
God, they cannot direct their children to that 
which they know not: and hereby whole fami- 
lies grow up from under the dominion of the 
Truth, and instead of the parental steward- 
ship being improved to the honor of the Great 
Giver, as well as to their own peace, the heri- 
tage, designed to be one of blessing, fertility, 
and beauty, too much lies unimproved and 
desolate. 

Did parents and heads of families fully sur- 
render their own hearts to Heavenly instruc- 
tion and guidance, craving ability and wisdom 
from above, how instrumental they might 
become in leading their respective flocks to 
the Saviour, and thence into green pastures 
and beside the still waters. In this way, 
moreover, we should see families trained in 
the fear of the Lord, and coming up in good 
liking before Him; even sons comparable to 
“plants grown up in their youth;” and daugh- 
ters as “ corner stones polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace.” 

Is not the lapsed state of things among us 
as a Society at the present time greatly at- 
tributable to the neglect of parents in train- 
ing and restraining their children agreeably 
to the requisitions of the Lord’s new covenant 
of light and life? Is it not largely owing to 
this that the discipline of the cross, together 
with the simplicity of the Christian life, are 
so much disregarded? Were parents con- 


cerned to watch over their respective families: 


and households as accountable stewards ta 
Him who is a God of knowledge, could the 
relinquishment of our precious testimonies, a3 
well as principles in some quarters, be so 
glaring and wide spread as is lamentably the 
case? Parents cannot confer grace ; but 
they can point the susceptible minds of their 
offspring to where and how it manifests itself, 
even as “a quickening spirit” within them. 
They can watch unto. prayer with tears that 
the Lord would bless and preserve their re- 

onsible charge; and that the seed of the 
leavenly Sower, instead of being wasted as 
on the desert of this world, may take root in 
their hearts as in prepared ground, and bring 
forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
an hundred fold, to the praise and glory of 
the Redeemer’s power and kingdom. Is it 
not an indispensable duty for parents in this 
day to commend their children, in effect, as 
the Apostle Paul enjoined upon Timothy: 
“ Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.” 

May the Lord in his mercy hasten the day 
when the heart of the fathers shall be turned 
to the children, and the heart of the children 
to their fathers; that in our respective house- 
holds the name of the Eternal may be praised, 
and in every place incense, of his own pre- 
paring, be brought unto Him and a pure 
offering. 


Bible Reading in a Cairo Coffee-House,—. 
The evening is the grand time for coffee- 
houses. Then the story-teller comes to read 
or recite long ballads, telling the endless feats 
of “ Antar”’ and “ Abou Zeid,” or to relate the 
familiar tales of the Thousand and One Nights. 
A well-frequented coffee-house bared ugar under 
our windows, and I detected the tale of Abou 
Hassan’s slippers one evening, before the 
school was opened, from the frequent repeti- 
tion of a few well-known words; and the 
bursts of laughter at every fresh scrape into 
which the hero is brought by his old slippers, 
were quite animating. The story-teller re- 
ceives a trifle, of course, from all who can 
afford it; and some of the wealthy persons 
living in the neighborhood of the coffee-house, 
even though not profiting by his talents, will, 
from time to time, send a ten-para piece (less 
than a penny), as a good-natured way of as- 
sisting those auditors who cannot give any- 
thing. This seemingly trivial fact proved one 
of great interest, because it was found that 
the giver of a donation had the right to ask 
for any story he liked, supposing no one else 
to have forestalled him. 

We heard these particulars from a Moslim 
servant who was laying the table, and gossip- 
ing, as he usually did when in a good humor, 
in an extraordinary jargon of bad Italian, in- 
terlarded with Arabic words. “The man is 
telling stories to-night, and plenty of men 
listen to him down there,” he said, pointing 
to the windows. 

An Arabic Testament (the Beyrout edition) 
lay on the table, and it struck me that, per- 
haps, an entrance might be gained for it 
through the story-teller. I showed it to the 
servant, who was of opinion that the man 
would read it; at all events, he was willing to 
try him, and, before long, brought back a 
message of thanks, and a promise to read the 
book. 

It was matter of no small interest, and even 
some anxiety, to know how the audience 
would take it—whether our windows might 
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not be smashed, or our servant dragged before 
the “ zebeet” (answering to the kadi, of which 
one has read so often), or whether the listeners 
would not merely decline having a novelty 
thus brought before them, and insist on the 
narrator going back to “ Abou Zeid.” 

Posted at an open window, and concealed 
by the darkness, we listened earnestly as the 
voice began, in the monotonous, half-chanting 
tones customary in the reading of the Kuran ; 
but, ere long, we had the pleasure of recogniz- 
ing words which, like landmarks, served to 
show us where we were ; and when we caught 
the words in the second chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel, of the star that “stood over the house 
where the young child was,” it was almost 
like seeing the very star of Bethlehem shining 
in that dark street. Five-and-twenty men 
were the audience, and mostly a very atten- 
tive audience. A remark was now and then 
made which it was not easy to hear or under- 
stand ; but there was no disapproval, for they 
all remained rather later, if anything, than 
usual. It was an evening never to be forgot- 
ten in the annals of Bab-el-Bahar, for never, 
surely, in that quarter had [the Bible] been 
read before ! 

With occasional interruptions, this Bible- 
reading continued for several months, in fact, 
till the story-teller went to Alexandria, in 
Ramazan, when it was broken off. It was 
seed cast on the waters, but yet, after many 
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Selected. 
DARK HOURS. 
Oh ! my tried soul be patient ! Roughest rinds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage ; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvests on the fields ; 
The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and fairest flowers 
Spring from old dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 
Oh! my tried soul be patient! yet for thee 
Goes on the secret alchemy of life ; 
God the one giver, grants no boon to earth 
That he withholds from thee; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 
New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladnesses and freshest hopes ; 
Oh! there are times when I can no more weep 
That I have suffered ; for I know great strength 
Is born of suffering; and I trust that still 
Wrapt in the dry husks of my outer life 
Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering; stronger purposes 
Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new life—a life akin to God’s— 
Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 
Help me thou great All-Patient! for the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail; 
Add to my human, thy divinest strength, 
When next I waver; rouse my faith as now, 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 
And follow where it ever leads, to Thee. 
Caroline A. Mason. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
George Churchman. 


The account of the Divine support and 


days, who knows that a grain or two may not|preservation extended to John Hunt, under 


be found to have taken root ? 


It was a weak|great bodily suffering and many privations, 


the concern as it was renewed to him 
season to season, until he found it his duty to 
communicate it to friends in London whepe 
he then dwelt, and having their concurreneg 
unity and sympathy, he embarked in the gth 
mo. 1738, and landed near George’s Creek, jn 
New Castle county, in the 10th month. He 
visited the meetings pretty generally in the 
several colonies to hisown comfort and Friends 
satisfaction, maintaining a steady conduet, 
and his ministry lively and instructive. Hay. 
ing performed his duty here, he returned to 
London, married and settled there and wag 
useful and serviceable member of the Church 
being favored to increase in his gift in the 
ministry, and very helpful in various important 
concerns of our religious Society in that ¢ 
The conduct of Friends in Pennsylvan 
being greatly misrepresented, and prejudices 
having taken place among some in high stg- 
tions in government in England, so that there 
were apprehensions of a change taking place 
in the form of Government here, that mi 
abridge us of some religious and civil rights 
and privileges we had through Divine favor 
enjoyed ; and it being urged by some well 
affected to Friends, that those under our 
name or in membership with us, should for 
the present at least withdraw from affairs in 
civil government, this Friend (J. H.), with 
our friend Christopher Wilson, feeling much 
sympathy and concern for us here, with the 
unity of their brethren came over in 1756, and 
\had divers weighty conferences with Friends, 


effort, certainly : there was no one to explain, |i8 deeply instructive and encouraging. Since|and many solid Friends here uniting with 
—no one even to pause on the most emphatic that brief statement was forwarded a fuller 


passages, or repeat the most important, and 
the listeners were, of course, a changing set; 


but it was all that could be done under the| 


circumstances, and, when that is the case, one 


account of him has been found, which it is 
thought will suitably connect with it. It is 


entitled “Some account of the early convince-| 


ment, travels, banishment, sickness and death 


may hope for a blessing even on the feeblest of our beloved friend John Hunt.” 


means.—M. H. Whately. 


Selected. 
THE WILD PALM TREE. 
’*Mid rocks, and sands, and barrenness, 
How beautiful to see 
The wild palm in its desert dress, 
The solitary tree. 


Alone amid the silent wild, 
It rears its spreading crest ; 

The boundless desert’s favored child, 
In constant verdure drest. 


An emblem of that faith which cheers 
The pilgrim on his road, 

Through life’s dark vale of care and tears, 
Beneath this earthly load. 


For like the faith alone it stands, 

A bright oasis in the sands, 

With hand-like leaves against the sky, 
Pointing to Immortality. 


Selected. 
MAKE ME GO IN THE PATH OF THY COM- 
MANDMENTS. 
When from that path Thou hast appointed me 
I wander, hedge my way about, O Lord! 
So that perforce I must return to Thee; 
Where snares and dangers be, 
There plant thine angel’s keen avenging sword ; 


When to thy throne my imperfect prayers ascend, 
Dear Lord, consider well what I entreat ; 

Judge my unwise complaint, and condescend 

To make it good : so winnowing chaff from wheat, 
That only what is meet 

For fruit again, in answer shall descend. 


When ’twixt two paths I halt, nor know the way, 
O leave me not to guess ; Thyself decide! 

Be thy controlling hand my guide, my stay ; 
Suffer me not to stray, 

Rather compel me closer to Thy side. 


He was visited with the touches of Divine 
love in his youthful days, and a desire raised 
for his soul’s peace and eternal happiness, and 
in Ipswich in the county of Suffolk, Great 


Britain, the place of his residence, the like| 
precious visitation being extended to divers; 
others who being united in a religious con-) 


cern for acceptance with God, met together 
and spent times in humble waiting upon Him 
in silence, aspiring after a further knowledge 
of Him and bis ways, and being sincere in 
their desires, the Lord in the riches of his 
merey condescended to favor their minds and 
open their understandings by which they 
were encouraged in their pursuit after holi- 
ness. This was before he became acquainted 
with Friends. After a time himself and divers 
of the rest of their small society became con- 
vinced of the blessed Truth and joined in com- 
munion with Friends ; but this brought some 
close trials and exercises on him, under which 
he was supported, and a gift of the gospel 
ministry being dispensed to him, through 
faithfulness he grew therein, and when young 
in years and in the ministry, had the con- 
currence and unity of Friends to visit the 
churches in Ireland. In the year 1736, as he 
was riding from a meeting near London, medi- 
tating on the things of God, his heart was 
contrited, and his spirit broken under a sense 
of his love, and a religious concern was opened 
and impressed on his mind to visit Friends in 
America, the Lord promising to go with him 
and furnish with ability to fulfil his will. The 
prospect was so clear and the evidence such 
that he could not dispute it, but was bowed in 
humble resignation at that time. He weighed 


their concern, entered into a brotherly labor 
|with some in office, believing that for many 
years such stations had been a disadvan 

and loss in the religious progress of some. This 
ivisit had the desired effect with individuals, 
and others gave expectation of conducting 
with circumspection and care in their stations. 

At the Yearly Meeting just before his land 
‘ing, there was a conclusion to establish 4 
Meeting for Sufferings, and our beloved friend 
was very helpful and informing to us inits 
early institution, having long been conver. 
saht in that in London. He was also in 
this visit greatly favored in his gospel labors 
jin ministry. After having visited Friends in 
\divers parts, he returned to England in the 
year 1757. 

In the year 1764, he came to reside am 
us, married a second wife, and was a 
useful member, being gifted for various set 
vices. On the second day of the 9th month, 
1777, being at the week-day meeting at the 
“Bank House” in this city, he was partict 
larly opened and led to speak of the suffer 
ings and faithfulness of our ancient primitive 
Friends, who endured various trials and exer- 
cises for their adherence to our religious testi: 
mony and principles, and that now a day o 
trial was permitted to attend us, to prove our 
love and faithfulness, and we were called upon 
to support that testimony for which they # 
greatly suffered, and that the Lord was # 
able to support us as our ancients were 
ported, ’nd spoke encouragingly to Fri 
to be steadfast in this time of trial. This 
meeting was favored; on its conclusion and 
before Friends had reached their habitations, 
some of us were acquainted that men wer 
going about among Friends to search for 
papers belonging to our religious meetings, 
those of the Meeting for Sufferings in pat 
ticular; the truth of which some soon f 
and had offered unto usa paper to be signed, 
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which we were to make ourselves prisoners 

ig our houses until called for, and other en- 

ments which our innocence would not al- 
jpw us to agree to, as they would imply guilt. 
Qnrefusal divers Friends were made prisoners 
that day, and this our friend J. H., on the 
ith of 9th mo., in a house called the “ Mason’s 
jodge” in this city. On the First-day follow- 
ing we had a religious meeting in our prison, 
in which he was favored to open the nature 
of true worship and the leadings of Gospel 
ministry. He was concerned also in suppli- 
cation, in which he was greatly favored, de- 
ring the Lord graciously to sustain us, and 
ocondescend to be near our beloved wives, 
children and families. It was a heart-tender- 
ing time by which the minds of divers became 
strengthened, and thankfulness was raised for 
this renewed token of mercy and favor, to the 
Great All-wise Helper of his depending chil- 
dren. 

On the 11th of the month, he with nineteen 
more of his brethren and fellow citizens were, 
by order of the President and Council, placed 
in wagons and banished from their relatives 
and friends, without trial or conviction of 
having forfeited their liberty, to Virginia. 


After he was in the wagon a multitude of 


people attending, many of whom appeared 
sorrowfully affected, he expressed himself in 
thiswise.* * * * On his journey to Win- 
chester, and while there, he was often greatly 
favored, and had to publish the glad tidings 
of the Gospel of peace and salvation, and to 
open clearly to the people who resorted to our 
religious meetings held in our prison-house, 
and at times in a worship-house in the town, 
which we sometimes, with permission, made 
use of, the nature and tendency of the coming 
of Christ, and to expose the miserable effects 
of living under the power of sin and Satan. 
His.ministry was large, lively, instructive and 
convincing. His more private communica- 


tions to his fellow-sufferers, when more select, | crept into the Society, which had been gathered 
by the love of God shed abroad in-the heart 
unto the fellowship of saints, and for the pur- 


were edifying, cautionary, and comfortable. 
At an evening sitting in our room on the 
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evening of the day the Augusta ship of war 
was blown up near Reed Island on the Dela- 


ware. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Separations and oe in Religious 
iety. 

The following is an extract from the Jour- 
nal of William Evans, a well known and valued 
minister of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who 
died in 1867, aged 80 years. It was written 
in 1848. 

“In calling upon a Friend to-day,.I was 
much distressed in hearing him express the 
opinion that in the present divided feeling in 
our Society a separation must take place; 
because I believe the Head of the Church 
does not design it should be split and scattered. 
It appears to me to be a device of the enemy. 
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from above, which makes them tender of the 
feelings and sentiments of their brethren, pre- 
vents them from wounding them, and they 
are preserved from bringing distress on the 
church, and upon themselves, and hurting 
the good cause. Victory is attained through 
suffering by keeping the saints’ faith—Christ 
suffered for us, and we must suffer for one 
another.” 


The Art of Coming Down. 

Of all the painful experiences of life there 
are none more universal than that which com- 
pels us to come down from some height which 
we had really or in imagination been occupy- 
ing. We may safely say that no one is wholly 
exempt from this mortification in some of its 
various branches, while to most of us it is a 
frequent, though a most unwelcome guest. 


and cannot take place unless Friends get off|We are ever learning, through hard lessons, 


the right ground. If we are willing to suffer 
for the Truth and wait the Lord’s time we 
shall not only be benefited and deepened by 
the trials of our day, but He will make a way 


for the Society to rise above the workings of 


the cruel enemy, and to exalt the precious 
testimonies He has called us to bear before 
the nations of the earth. in the purity and 
dignity of the gospel of Christ. Oh the need 
there is for patient faithful suffering! Being 
willing to go down to the bottom of Jordan 
and abide under the weight of deep concern 
for the Ark, and for the preservation of the 
people, that they may not be scattered from 
under the wing of the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls.” 

On a small piece of paper, found in a book 


belonging to our friend William Evans, after 


that we cannot have what we had longed for 
or keep what we had gained; that we cannot 
reach the eminence of fame, or position, or 
wealth which we had intended to occupy; 
that we are not so wise, or learned, or skilful, 
or attractive as we had thought ourselves; 
that we are ranked far below the estimate 
which we felt sure we deserved. 

Upon the way in which we accept these 
disappointments, which in some shape come 
to us all, depends much of the happiness and 
usefulness of our lives. One way is to give 
up to the bitterness of feeling that attends the 
awaking from these pleasant dreams, and to 
resolve that since we cannot attain what we 
had desired, we will strive no longer. The 
child that is denied a coveted plaything will 
|spurn all others; the youth who fails to win 


his decease, the following remarks were penned |the honors of his class will throw up bis stu- 


by him, pertinent to the same subject. 


“ We may observe the deep distress it gave 


— in disgust ; the man who cannot serve his 
jcountry in the way he proposes will not serve 


Wm. Dewsbury to find that dissension had |it at all; the worker in any sphere who dis- 


covers that he has but second-rate abilities, 
where he thought he had genius, scornfully 
refuses to put them forth. There is a sort of 


23d of the 10th mo., he had to commemorate pose of spreading the kingdom of the Messiah, |heroism to the young and undisciplined about 


the kind dealings of the Lord with us from 


the Prince of Peace. 


They took no satisfac- this kind of coming down. 


“ All or nothing” 


our being first deprived of our liberty, and his|tion in separations in that day, but the ancient seems to be a gallant motto, which will ensure 
Friends who had been partakers of Geo. Fox’s jeither a grand success or a tragic and digni- 


gracious interposition in softenin 


g, moderat- 
ing and conciliating the minds of the people|labors were closely united to him in the love /fied failure. 
along our journey and in this place, and im- 
pressed a solid consideration of these mercies,|appeared to give them more uneasiness, and conceit and impatience. 


of Christ and with one another. 


Yet when we closely examine 


Nothing |the sentiment, we find it full of childish vanity, 


It is one which, if 


and was dipped into a very near and feeling|called forth their efforts to stop the plague, |universally carried out, would put an untime- 
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sympathy with our beloved relatives and/than a restless, dividing spirit, 


It threatens ly end to all progress; would crush out all 


friends, from whom we were by violent hands/the stability and permanency of all govern- excellence, would plunge the world into a 
parted ; and how know we but peculiar trials|ment, both in civil and religious society ; and dark and hopeless despair. To the extent to 
may even at this time attend our beloved con-|if it had the ascendency. would sever all the|which any individual indulges in it, it will 
nections and friends whom we left behind, and|bonds which keep it together, and reduce it produce a like effect upon himself and his 
that perhaps they or some of them might then|to the condition of leaving every man to take prospects. Looking heroic at the first glance, 

sitting awfully retired and bowed in their|his own course. We may see its fruits in this a nearer view shows it to be puerile and irra- 
minds, humbly imploring Divine aid under|country, and well will it be if arrested before jtional. For one chief element of all real pro- 
their great trials; that he was favored with ajanarchy overspreads all society. May the| gress is the discovery of our ignorance, our 
belief that the protecting providence of the|Preserver of men arrest its influence wherever | mistakes, our deficiencies, that we may rectify 

rd was over the city, and that our families,|it appears, and lead his children to pray for |them—the opening up of wider fields and 
by his mercy and kindness, would be upheld|the peace of Zion. In time of trouble in the lhigher ascents, that we may pursue them. 
and preserved, and further recommended ajchurch its safety is often promoted by the|To throw up effort because we have not 
cautious and prudent conversation and con-/true-hearted standing still as in the bottom of reached the top, or because a fellow traveller 
duct among the people wherever our lot is|Jordan, waiting for the leadings of Israel’s|is a little more advanced than we are, is of 
cast, and to beware of letting out our minds|Shepherd. By keeping the word of the Lord’s |all things most foolish. We shall indeed learn 
orears to the various rumors which prevail] patience when anxious contending spirits are|to think more humbly of ourselves and our 
and are suggested, lest it unsettle and hurt|striving for the mastery, those who are rooted | abilities as we learn to know them more truly, 
us.” This was a softening favored opportunity.|and grounded in the Truth, abiding in their|but true heroism will accept the lesson brave- 
It proved to be at a critical time, when their|tents, are kept in the hour of temptation, and |ly, and continue to struggle upward manfully. 

milies were under close exercise, being the|}no weapon formed against them can prosper, |It takes a much nobler nature to persevere in 


_— 


*In the account from which this is taken, the matter 


expressed does not appear to be given. 


and every tongue that riseth up against them doing the utmost, although aware that the re- 
in judgment will finally be condemned. These|sult will not be above mediocrity, than to 
will be clothed with the peaceable wisdom'work with super-human energy for pre-emi- 
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nence. It is harder to accept a lower position 
modestly and contentedly, and to work in it 
heartily, than recklessly to continue the de- 
scent ; but the one is the path of wisdom and 
ultimate progress—the other that of folly and 
inevitable ruin. 

Especially is this true as regards moral ad- 
vancement. There is a tendency to think 
that if we have fallen below our standard of 
virtue we may as well go on in the downward 
road. One who does a mean, unjust or cruel 
action loses something of his own self-respect, 
and makes a similar deed much more easy. 
A few more like experiences, and he resigns 
himself to the consciousness of being a mean, 
unjust or cruel character. So the tempted 
one, who yields to the cravings of appetite or 
passion, especially if reproach and disgrace 
follow, often gives up all struggle against 
it, feeling that he has already sunk so low that 
it matters not how much lower he may go. 
This descent is often hastened by the readi- 
ness with which others also give him up. 
There is a general impression in society, con- 
cerning those who have gone to certain lengths 
in vice or sin, that they cannot be much worse, 
and from this comes a proportionate disregard 
of their future actions. Never was there a 
more fatal mistake. No one is in that condi- 
tion. Whatever he has done, however low 
he may have fallen, he may heap up his guilt 
and add to his ruin; while on the other hand, 
he may turn and forsake bis sin and become 
once again self-respecting. Surely it is cruel 
to withdraw the helping hand from any one 
who may yet be rescued and placidly to be- 
hold them sinking into deeper degradation. 

It may help us to bear the many hard les- 
sons of coming down, if we remember that, 
after all, they are needful for our best and 
most permanent growth. The well-kept lawn 
can only retain its fine texture and velvety 
surface by continual mowings. If this is ne- 
glected it grows rank, coarse and unseemly. 
So, if we are to become rich and full in char- 
acter, noble in endeavor, lovely in disposition, 
we must have the rank growth in which we 
delight repeatedly cut down ; we must submit 
cheerfully to the sharp scythe of human dis- 
appointment, which, while it hurts our vanity, 
wounds our pride, crushes our hopes, and les- 
sens our self-estimate, yet strengthens the 
roots of principle within us, gives us sounder 
and truer views, a better balanced judgment, 
more reasonable expectations, and a better 
promise of a valuable life—Phila Ledger. 

2. 

I was enabled to show from many passages 
of Scripture, the necessity of being led by the 
Spirit of God, if we would become the chil- 
dren of God ; and that without this Spirit, we 
have neither inclination nor ability to take 
one step in the way of holiness. But by the 
assistance of this Spirit, which is freely offered 
to all, and which works in all who do not re- 
sist it, we are enabled to perform the will of 
God ; for-his Spirit excites us to repentance, 
to faith in Christ, and to obedience to his 
words, and leads those into all truth, who 
yield themselves freely to its blessed dominion. 
—James Backhouse. 


Father ; nothing to glorify Him; and now I 
am afraid it is too late.’—Helen Brick, who 
died in the 21st year of her age. 
illest 
For “‘ The Friend,” 

It may add somewhat to the interest and 
historical value of the article entitled “ Thea- 
tres,” copied from a Philadelphia paper into 
“The Friend,” of Eleventh month 27th, to 
give some further particulars of the pertina- 
cious opposition to the introduction of stage- 
plays, &c., which was shown by the Quaker 
founders of this Commonwealth and by their 
immediate successors. The extract below 
forms the introductory portion of the opinion 
of Judge Mitchell, (as published in the Legal 
Intelligencer), affirming the late decision of the 
Mayor of this city in refusing to grant a li- 
cense for one of the class of variety theatres. 

As corroborative of the demoralizing results 
of a participation in war, upon the moral 
status of any community, it is well known 
that the introduction of the low resorts last 
above-mentioned made rapid headway in all 
our large towns and cities, at the time of, and 
immediately after the Civil War. And it is 
an evil tide, which has never been turned back. 
In the same manner, it is of sorrowful interest 
to note, that the first theatrical performance 
of any kind in this city did not occur until 
the year 1749,—being at the time of the third 


Canada, and immediately after the scruples 
of Friends against war had been at last over- 
ruled by the “fighting members” of the as- 
sembly. The extract is as follows. 

“Our staid ancestors who built up the 
colony of Pennsylvania did not look favorably 
on what were termed frivolous amusements. 
Chapter 26 of the Great Law, as it was called, 
passed at Upland (Chester), in 1682, provided 


ince or frequent such rude and riotous sports 
and practices as Prizes, Stage-plays, Masques, 
Revels, Bull-baitings, Cock-fightings, with such 
like, being convicted thereof, shall be reputed 


shillings.’ 


that subject. 


the same year. 


nagenenseree 

Earlier —“ There is nothing but the power 
of God and his grace and forgiveness, that can 
give me an entrance into the kingdom of rest : 
Oh, if I had only begun earlier!” “ All my 
life seems to have been spent in vanity,—yes, 
vanity! I have done nothing for my Heavenly 


should judge most proper.’ 


after they went to New York. 


war with the French for the possession of 


that ‘whosoever shall introduce into this prov- 


and fined as breakers of the peace, and suffer 
at least ten days imprisonment at hard labor 
in the House of Correction, or forfeit twenty 
This law was again set forth in 
the famous Petition of Right to Governor 
Fletcher, in 1693, but was repealed by the 
Queen in Council in 1705, and from that time 
forward there was a continuous struggle be- 
tween the colony and the mother country on 


‘No sooner was [the Act of 1682] repealed 
in 1705, than the Assembly re-enacted it in 
) In 1709 the Council again 
repealed it. In 1710 the undaunted Assembly 
returned to the attack; and again the law 
was repealed by the Council in 1713. The 
first theatrical performances given in Phila- 
delphia were in 1749, by a company of English 
performers. They must have kept pretty 
quiet about the matter as they did not adver- 
tise, but, nevertheless, on the 8th of January, 
1749 (old style), the Recorder reported to 
Common Council, that ‘certain persons had 
lately taken it upon them to act Plays in the 
City, &c., whereupon Council requested the 
Magistrates to take the most effectual meas- 
ures for suppressing this Disorder by sending 
for the Actors and binding them to their good 
Behavior, or by such other Means as they 
The company 
seems to have been frightened off, for soon|plague spots over the land, and the distilleries 
and breweries which supply these fountains 


“ Another company came here in 17 
got a license from Governor Hamilton, [y 
1759, the first permanent theatre was built at 
the corner of South (Cedar) and Vernon 
to the great scandal of various congregati 
who forthwith petitioned the Assembly, ang 
the result was the Act of the same year, fop 
the more effectual suppressing and preventi 
of lotteries and plays,’ which made it an jp. 
dictable offence, punishable by a fine of £509: 
to erect any play-house, * * or to becop. 
cerned in acting or exhibiting any such 
edy, &e. This Act was repealed by the 
in Council the next year, but was re-en 
in the Act of 30th March, 1779, ‘ for the sup. 
pression of vice and immorality.’ ” L 


———e 


For “ The Friend,” 
The Public Duties of Christians, 


That our country has again safely passed 
the crisis of a presidential election, is a sub 


ject for gratitude with all Christian citizens; 


and especially that there is no element of 
doubt left in regard to the actual result, as 
was the case in the year 1876. The issues 
that divided the two great parties in the late 
canvass were not well defined, and apart from 
the question of the protective tariff and the 
care of the colored population of the South, it 
would have been difficult for a foreigner who 
wished to understand the points of national 
policy that divided the rival candidates, todis- 
tinguish between them. Even in regard t 
these subjects, it was more from traditional 
practice and sympathy, than by reason of 
clearly avowed principles of action that one 
party was known to favor the affirmative side, 
more than the other. We believe the future 
prosperity of our nation is vastly more depend- 
ent upon the preponderating influence which 
the godly and religious element of its popula 
tion shall exert in its counsel and government, 
than upon the success ofany party. The cor- 
rupt practices especially prevalent of late 
years among men of all parties holding offies, 
by which secret combinations are formed to 
enrich themselves at the public expense with 
out regard to law or justice, have become 
alarming to all, and hence civil service reform 
has been demanded, and to a certain extent 
attempted, both in the national administration 
and some municipal bodies. These efforts 
however are known to be but partially sue 
cessful. The love of money, combined with 
the absence of religious and moral principle, 
lead office holders to contrive new plans 
defeat the checks which the law attempts 
to throw around them, and the public are 
cheated and plundered very much as before: 
The great need of the nation is to come under 
the government of Christ. This is the only 
foundation for radical reform, both in domesti¢ 
and political affairs. We boast of our pre 
gress in all that relates to utility, comfort, 
luxury and taste, and our statesmen point 
a free system of public education as the 
panacea for vice and immorality, as well a 
the ladder to material prosperity. But the 
prison statistics both of Philadelphia and New 
York tell us of the large proportion of crim 
nals who possess a fair literary education, and 
whilst railroads and telegraphs are rapidly 
weaving their network over nearly every 
square mile of the most populous States, We 
must offset against such proofs of thrift the 
thousands of drinking saloons that stand like 
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gf vice and disease. Our Lord has declared 
dat His followers are the salt of the earth, 
the light of the world. It is Christianity 
sone that can preserve a nation from decay, 
sod righteousness is the true basis for all true 
perity. Instead of making politics a con- 
st for the spoils of office or the stepping 
gone for private ambition to secure place and 
wer, the country needs that true Christians 
ould seek for a qualification to practise the 
junctions of the King of kings and His 
tle ; to pray that His kingdom may come, 

js will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
‘That supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
wd giving of thanks be made for all men ; for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
yess and honesty : for this is good and accept- 
ablein the sight of God our Saviour.” We 
fear this duty is too much ignored by many ; 
forgetful that the honor and glory of our Di- 
sine Creator is involved in the spread of his 
way over all his rational subjects. In a 
vernment like ours, founded upon the co- 
operation of all its adult male citizens, there 
isa personal responsibility for its right ad- 
ninistration imposed upon each individual far 
exceeding that devolving upon the inhabitants 
of countries under a monarchy. It will not 


do for us to walk indifferently amid the dens 


neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dung- 
hill; but men cast it out.” “He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” C. R. 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
Natural History, Science, &c. 


Incendiary Silks—Our readers will recall 
the interest that was awakened some months 
ago with regard to the spontaneous combus- 
tion of certain silks on shipboard and in ware- 
houses in this city. 

The burning of the storage warehouse in 
Leroy St., apparently from this cause, led tothe 
appointment of a committee of investigation 
by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
They have now completed their inquiries and 
issued their report, which conclusively es- 
tablishes the fact that the fire in question and 
other fires in the same warehouse and else- 
where must have been caused by the spon- 
taneous combustion of black silk yarn, thread, 
or twist, a class of fabrics often so loaded with 
dangerous dye-stuffs, as to be at all times 
liable to burn of themselves. 

Five fires—four in this city and one in 
Philadelphia—are proved to have this origin, 
involving heavy losses and the peril of pro- 
perty valued at hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The evidence collected includes chemi- 
cal analysis and the opinions of scientific 


ofiniquity which infest our great cities, and|experts, as well as the direct testimony of 


see the victims of intemperance and sensuali-| witnesses to the effect that in many, if not 
ty hastening to perdition and death, without|all the cases examined, the fires originated 


using the power that has been put into our} within the packages of incendiary silk. 


hands by law or otherwise to check or abolish 
the means of temptation, and perhaps to res- 
meaperishing brother. To give a passing 
sigh for the misery of our fellow creatures 


The 
committee refer also to fires occurring while 
| packages of weighted silk were being trans- 


ported by rail or water—for example, that of 


ithe Model in mid ocean a year ago, which 


lthat of the Tara-fern. This plant greatly re- 
sembles Pteris aquilina, the Common Fern, or 
Brake, of England ; and, like it, throws up 
its single stems at short distances, covering 
great extents of light or rich land. The 
Tasmanian plant is Pteris esculenta, and is 
known among the aborigines by the name of 
Tara. The inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands call a variety of esculent seed and 
roots by this name. It varies in height from 
a few inches to several feet, according to the 
richness of the soil in which it grows; and 
in some parts of the colony, it is so tall as to 
conceal a man on horseback. The root is not 
bulbous but creeps horizontally at a few inches 
below the surface of the earth, and where it 
is luxuriant attains to the thickness of a man’s 
thumb. Pigs feed upon this root where it 
has been turned up by the plough; and in 
sandy soils, they will themselves turn up the 
earth in search of it. The Aborigines roast 
this root in the ashes, peel off its black skin 
with their teeth, and eat it with their roasted 
kangaroo, &c., in the same manner as Euro- 
peans eat bread. The root of the Tara fern 
ee much nutritive matter; yet it is to 
e observed, that persons who have been re- 
duced to the use of it in long excursions 
through the bush, have become very weak, 
though it. has prolonged life. Whether this 
arose from an insufficient supply, from eating 
it raw, or from some other cause, is doubtful. 
It is quite certain, that when this root is 
grated, or reduced to a pulp by beating, and 
mixed with cold water, a large quantity of 
fecula, resembling arrow root, is precipitated. 
—James Backhouse. ; 
The Rata—One of the most remarkable 


and then solace ourselves that we are not as|fire began in and was confined to cases of|trees pointed out to mein New Zealand is 


other men are, whilst supinely enjoying the 
_ a gracious Providence, is surely to 
ring ourselves within the category of the 
priest and Levite who passed by on the other 
side, in neglect of the claims of the neighbor 
who had fallen among thieves. “To him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
itissin.” If good men would combine and 
support each other in attention to public du- 
ties under a righteous concern for the general 
welfare and the suppression of vice, as our 
tarly Friends did in their appeals to Parlia- 
ment and the Sovereigns of England, doubt- 
less tangible results would soon follow. The 


people of Kansas have at the late election by | 


‘majority of 7000 votes, adopted a constitu- 
tional provision forbidding the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors within that 
State, except for mechanical and medicinal 


purposes :—a striking and encouraging proof, 


of the force of combined effort by the moral 
class of citizens in opposition to the great 
financial power of those engaged in the traffic 
in strong drinks. 

We believe the Church of Christ in the 
broadest scriptural sense of that term is in- 
tended by Him as one great means of spread- 
ing his kingdom in the earth, under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Our Society has 
hits past history occupied advanced ground 
mthis service. Let the present generation 
beware lest they repose too easily on the 
laurels of their forefathers. 

¢members of many meetings are more con- 
spicuous for worldly thrift and comfortable 
homes than for self-sacrifice or devotion to the 
spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom among men. 
“Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost his sa- 
Yor, wherewith shall it be seasoned? It is 


A large part of 


jheavy sewing silk so stored that the fire could 
jnot have taken from without. 

| All this merely confirms the information 
\long since brought out abroad, in consequence 
.of fires unmistakably traced to weighted silks. 
It was found that certain European silk manu- 
\facturers were able to “load” silk in dying to 
such an extent that the product would yield 
by analysis three or four pounds of chemicals 
‘for every pound of pure silk; and yet the 
thread would show no visible signs of adultera- 
tion. The animal, vegetable and mineral 
substances thus united with the silk fibre 
‘forms a very unstable compound, liable to 
rapid oxidation with a consequent heating, 
which under favorable conditions results in 
active combustion or fire. 
been known to smoulder and take fire not 
only while closely packed in cases, but also 
when lying in piles upon shelves freely ex- 
posed to the air; and so dangerous are they, 
that certain European railways have been 
compelled to forbid their being carried as 
freight. Reporting upon the fire in the Leroy 
Street warehouse, Fire Marshal Sheldon had 





no hesitation in pronouncing it due to spon-) 


taneous combustion of silk twist therein stored, 


and he frankly suggested that the Board of 


Underwriters should take steps to prevent 
the storage of such materials in bonded ware- 
houses within the city limits. The matter is 
evidently one that importers and dealers in 
silk will do well to consider carefully. The 
profits on weighted silks may be very large, 
but they will 
them at the risk of burning one’s entire es- 
tablishment.—Scientific American. 

Eatable Fern—The most extensively dif- 
fused edible root of Van Diemen’s Land is 


Such goods have 


hardly justify the handling of 


the Rata. It starts from a seed dropped in 
the fork of a tree, and grows downward to 
reach the ground; then taking root there, 
and gaining strength, chokes the supporting 
tree and entirely destroys it, forming a large 
trunk by fusion of its many stems. Never- 
theless, it occasionally grows originally di- 
rectly from the soil, and then forms a trunk 
‘more regular in form.—Moseley’s Naturalist 
on The Challenger. 

Magnetic Separators for Grain.—One of the 
|Secondary results of the increased application 
\of machinery to the harvesting and subse- 
quent preparation of grain crops, is the pre- 
sence of particles or fragments of iron in the 
| grain, which require removal. This is effected 
by the use of magnets placed in the flow of 
the grain when thrashed. 

American Sheep Sent to Australia.—The 
American Merino Sheep has been found to 
produce a much larger fleece of wool than the 
varieties raised in Australia. This has re- 
cently led to the shipment of some of the 
American animals to stock-growers in Aus- 
tralia, who were desirous of improving the 
grade of their flocks. Sheep had previously 
been sent to Japan for the same purpose. 

Fires Caused by Steam Pipes —At a con- 
vention of fire-engineers at Boston, there was 
exhibited a piece of the sill of a hotel in Woon- 
socket, less than a year old, through which a 
heating pipe was carried in contact, from a 
boiler that was never subjected to over twelve 
pounds of pressure. Yet this moderate de- 
gree of heat steadily continued, was sufficient 
to inflame the building. 

Adulteration of Sugar—The production of 
glucose by boiling corn starch in dilute sul- 
phuric acid has so extended, that a single 
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Surgeon Glazier, stationed at Key West, that “ fisher- 
men returning from the Florida coast with fish in apart- 
ments of their boats communicating freely with the 
surrounding water, have had them die suddenly on 
reaching a certain kind of water, distinguishable by its 
color.” Nothing is known to account for the poisonous 
quality of the water, but it is supposed to be derived 
from “volcanic or geyser-like springs” emptied into 
the fresh water courses, and thence carried to the sea. 

Census reports from all but three of the counties of 
Georgia, show a gain of 127,557 in population since 
1875. 

A bill has passed the Vermont Legislature declaring 
all places where liquor is sold or given away, or where 
gambling is allowed, to be nuisances, providing that 
they shall be closed, and making the keepers liable to 
fine and imprisonment. 

The mortality in this city last week was 404; of whom 
220 were males, and 184 females: 61 of the number 
died of consumption, 30 of inflammation of the lungs, 
30 of typhoid fever, and 32 of small pox. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 101}; 5’s, 1013 ; 4}’s, 111; 
4’s, coupon, 111; registered, 112. 

Cotton.— Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 12} a 124 cts. per lb. 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Standard white 9} cts. for export, and 
12 a 12$ cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—The market is quiet and steady. Sales of 
2000 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.25 a $6 
for medium to very choice clear, and at $6.25 a $6.50 
for straight; Pennsylvania family at $5.35 a $5.50; 
western do., at $5.50 a $6.50; patents at $7 a $8.25. 
Rye-flour is steady at $5.25 a 25.374 per barrel. 

Grain.—The wheat market is unsettled and 1 a 2c. 
per bushel lower. Sales of 170,000 bushels, including 
as rejected, at 21.10 a $1.12; red and amber, on track, at 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. $1.20 a 71.21; Delaware red, afloat, at $1.18, and No. 2 

Unitep Srates.—Congress reassembled on the 6th/ red, elevator, at $1.20}. Rye is scarce and firm at 98 
instant. The President’s message, read in both houses, | cta. for Pennsylvania. Corn is in fair request, but 
refers to the settled and prosperous state of the country! prices are easier. Sales of 18,000 bushels, including 
and the gradual disappearance of sectionalism. As a| old mixed and yellow, at 60 a 60} cts.; new yellow, sail, 
means of further consummating the latter, he recom-| at 57} a 57} cts.; new, steamer, and rejected, at 53 a 54 
mends universal education. Reform in the civil ser-|cts. Oats are in good request and higher. Sales of 
vice system of the Government he considers essential| 10,000 bushels, including white, at 46 a 48 cts., and re- 
in order to obviate the dangers of patronage or appoint-| jected and mixed at 43 a 44 cts. 
ment for personal or partizan considerations. Com-| Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th 
petitive examinations that have been inaugurated under} mo. 4th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 279; loads of straw, 90. 
his administration, have effected a wholesome change ;| Average price during the week—Prime timothy, >1.35 
and he advocates a divorce between Congress and the/ to $1.45 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.20 to $1.30; straw, 
Executive, as to appointments. A duty resting on the] $1.15 a $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Government is to suppress Polygamy. The difficulty! Good beef cattle were scarce and in fair demand this 
with England on account of the fishery dispute is still| week, but common and medium were plenty and rather 
unsettled. He hopes that Congress will repeal so much! lower: 3335 head arrived and sold at the differant 
of existing legislation as requires the coinage of silver| yards at 2} a 6 cts. per pound, as to condition. 

dollars containing only 4124 grains of silver, and in its} Sheep were rather dull, but choice were firmly held; 
stead will authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to} 8200 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 34 
coin silver dollars of equivalent value as bullion with) a 5} cents, and lambs at 4a 6} cts. per pound, as to 
gold dullars. This will defraud no man, and will be in| condition. 

accordance with familiar precedents. Hogs were dull: 8500 head arrived and sold at the 

Respecting the policy advisable with regard to the! different yards at 6 a 7 cts. per |b., according to quality. 
Indians the President says: “I concur with the Secre-| Fores¢n.—In the Queen’s Bench Division, the ap- 
tary of the Interior in expressing the earnest hope that] plication by Parnell, Biggar, T. D. Sullivan, Sexton 
Congress will at this session take favorable action on| and Dillon for the postponement of the State trials until 
the bill providing for the allotment of lands on the dif-| 1st mo. 25th, on the ground that the date already fixed 
ferent reservations in severalty to the Indians, with| will interfere with their constitutional right to be pre- 
patents conferring fee-simple title inalienable for a cer-|sent when Parliament meets, was opposed by the At- 
tain period, and the eventual disposition of the residue} torney General, and refused by the Court, with costs. 
of the reservations for general settlement, with the con-| The Chief Justice, in refusing the application for post- 
sent and for the benefit of the Indians, placing the latter] ponement, said that for several months the country had 
under the equal protection of the laws of the country.” | been in a state of anarchy. A large portion of the peo- 

Sitting Bull is reported to be moving towards the ple, instigated by the Land League, had practised a 
Yellowstone river with his force. ‘The military in that|system of dishonesty. Owing to unauthorized con- 
region have been instructed to ascertain the disposition] spiracy the people were so terrified that they were afraid 
and intention of the Indians, but not to move against] to assert their rights. 
them unless they evince hostility. Col. Gordon, who has been on a tour of the whole 

Colonel Porter and two other representatives of the| west of Ireland, writes that the condition of the people 
Creek Indians are on their way to Washington, where} is worse than that of any other in the world. A gulf 
they will watch the interests of the Creek Nation while| of antipathy exists between them and the landlords. 
Congress is in session. The Creeks are strongly opposed} Citing as a precedent the measures taken to abolish 
to white settlement on the Oklahoma lands. slavery in the West Indies, he proposes that the Govern- 

There were one hundred thousand barrels of apples} ment should buy out all the landlords west of the Shan- 
frozen by the cold snap at Sodus, Wayne county, N. Y.| non at a cost of £80,000,000, of which a great part will 

The total quantity of grain reported ice-bound in the| be repaid by tenants, and that thus the “ cancer will be 
Erie Canal is 5,419,055 bushels. cured.” He also proposes that the lands thus acquired 

The colored emigration from Louisiana is reported| be administered by a land commission, supplemented 
to be increasing, and an effort is being made by certain| by an emigration commission. 
land grant interests to divert part of it into New Mexico| A despatch from Paris to the Standard states that the 
and Southern Colorado. The searcity of labor in| Panama Canal subscription is said to be more than 
Louisiana, resulting from the movement, has led to the| covered already. 
organization of colored labor unions to secure higher| The census just taken in the city of Berlin, Prussia, 
wages, and strikes are threatened, especially in the|shows the population, including the garrison, to be 
plantation districts near New Orleans. 1,118,630, thus being 16 per cent. above the population 

The Marine Hospital Bureau is advised by Assistant! of 1875, having more than doubled since 1860. 


establishment is said to use for that purpose 
5,000,000 bushels of corn ina year. It has 
much less sweetening power than cane sugar, 
but the low cost at which it can be produced 
(about 2 cents per pound) has caused it to be 
largely used in adulterating true sugar, in the 
manufacture of the light colored syrups for 
the table, and in making preserves, &c. In 
numerous samples of solid glucose and glucose- 
syrup traces of sulphuric acid were detected 
by chemical analysis, sometimes in quantities 
sufficient to injure the health of those using 
the articles. ‘The editor of the Chicago Grocer 
states that seven-eighths of the sugar and of 
the syrup_sold in that city are adulterated 
with glucose. 

If the Saviour, in his human nature, was 
thus dependent on the Father, deriving all 
things from Him and able to do nothing of 
Himself, who among his followers can hesitate 
fora moment to acknowledge bis own littleness 
and dependence? Who can doubt that, what- 
ever religious light and strength he has, comes 
from God ?—T. C. Upham. 

THE FRIEND. 





TWELFTH MONTH 11, 1880. 


A despatch from Bucharest to the Times says; « 
American, largely interested in flour mills in the W 
ern States, has been inspecting Hungarian mills, with 
a view to adopting the machinery and system of work. 
ing in America. The Hungarians have sent a gpm. 
mission to America to study operations there, in order 
to be able to resist American competition in Austrian 
markets.” 

As the first fruits of the change in the Finance Mip. 
istry in Russia, the Oficial Messenger publishes an 
perial ukase abolishing the duty on salt, which wij] 
greatly benefit the poorer classes. 

There is a fresh issue of lava from Vesuvius, descend. 
ing to the base of the cone. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, during a discussion of 
the Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture, Signor Tose. 
nelli, the distinguished entomologist, declared that 
American mildew was more destructive to vines than 
was the phylloxera, and that it had spread very eon. 
siderably in Italy. 

A despatch to the Daily News from Salonica says that 
the harvest in Macedonia has so entirely failed that 
wheat is coming from America. 

A despatch from Vienna says: “The Porte is 
paring to address itself to the Powers, and, while de. 
claring its readiness to come to a fair compromise with 
Greece, will ask the Powers to use their influence to jn. 
duce Greece to enter into direct negotiations.” 

The French, German and Austrian Ambassador 
have been instructed to urge the Porte to act prudently 
with regard to the Greek question. 

The British squadron has sailed from Cattaro for 
Malta, the Russian for Naples, and the French for 
Toulon. 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands, received in San 
Francisco, report an eruption of Mauna Loa, whichis 
one of the grandest ever witnessed. It broke outon 
the 5th of 11th month, about six miles from the sum 
mit. Two great streams of lava were thrown out, one 
of which, at last accounts, was thirty miles in length 
from one to two hundred yards wide, and about 
feet deep. ‘Terrific explosions accompanied the 
and the progress of the stream caused fears for em | 
of Hilo, although the flow was apparently turning 
another direction. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—J oun C. Han, MD, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Winona, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, on the 7th of 10th mo. 1880, CHaRLm, 
son of Edward Y. and Alice G. Cope, to Racsgl, 
daughter of Joseph and Anna M. Edgerton, the former 
deceased. 


Diep, on the 26th of 7th mo. last, at the residenceof 
his parents, Concord, Belmont Co., Ohio, Wares T, 
son of Josiah and Aseneth H. Bundy, in the 2st year 
of his age, a member of Short Creek Monthly M 

of Friends. He was enabled early to yield un 

to the visitations of a merciful Redeemer, who 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ And by submission to the 
purifying operations of the Holy Spirit in the | 
was enabled to bear with examplary cheerfulness am 
patience his lingering illness, and was (as he cheat 
pressed ) permitted, “through marvellous and un 
mercy,” to know his sins to go before hand to judgment. 
His surviving friends have the consoling belief of his 
admittance into the glorious rest and peace granted to 
the righteous of all generations. 

—, on the 4th of 10th mo. 1880, at her residence, 
near Salem, Ohio, HANNAH Bonsa.u, widow of the 
late Isaac Bonsall, in the 70th year of her age, a 
of Salem Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends 
This dear Friend was attached to the ancient doctrine 
of Friends. She bore her long confinement and 
afflictions with patience and resignation ; and we 
bly trust she has been gathered, through mercy and 
redeeming love, into the fold of rest and peace. 

——, 11th mo. 23d, 1880, at the residence of her som 
in-law, Edward King, Chester, Ind., Mary B. Evans 
widow of the late Jesse Evans, in the 75th year of het 
age, a member of Saline Monthly Meeting, Champaigt 
Co., Ill. Her relatives and friends have the com 
belief that her end was peace. 


- WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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